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FOREWORD 



The Women 1 s Bureau is pleased to have sponsored* along with the Panel on 
Technology and Women's Employment of the National Research Council/ National 
Academy of Sciences, a conference to identify research needs related to the 
impact of automation on clerical workers* The a«p#rative effort 
demonstrates a partnership approach to coloring cteployiaert opportunities as 
well as any problems resulting from teehnelo^ in the workplace* We now 
share with the public the proceedings of that conference which brought 
together a number of persons with expertise on employment and training 
issues that affect workers directly and ultimately our U*S S economy as well 
as the competitive world market * 

The need for continuing research to document the effects of technological 
change on office workers f most of whom are women, is of particular interest 
to the Women's Bureau in temws of both formulating effective policies and 
developing eKperimental programs. The conference was a significant step in 
that direction and elicited information for launching further initiatives* 

JILL HOUGHTON QffiRY 
Acting Director f Women's Bureau 
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OVERVIEW 



The 1-day conference on how office automation is affecting the work 
lives and employment future of clerical workers was sponsored by the Women's 
Bureau of the U.S. Department >ef Labor in cooperation with the Panel on 
Technology and Women's Employment of the National Research Council/ National 
Academy of Sciences* It was Md it the Academy in Washington, D,0* t on 
October 19, About 75 people were Invited to participate; they 

represented government, private industry , unions, educational institutions, 
and other segnents interested in the subject of technological change and its 
impact on tte# workplace, 

To capture the mood of the conference as well as the similar and 
diverse views expressed by participants, virtually all of this report Is 
presented in the format of excerpted remarks and quoted comments, The 
remarks of panelists as well as the discussions which took place In a 
plenary session and in workshops highlit salient issues related to women 
clerical workers and office automation* They convey findings of research, 
identify key issues in need of research, and share perceptions of the 
experts* 

Suggestion© for research, including experimental programs, are 
consolidated in the concluding section, "Research Recommendations, w These 
include the workshop reports mi well as the research Ideas offered by 
speakers in their remarks, AMitional research-related concerns of 
participants are summarized under g *£€imments* ,f 

Appendixes include the conference agenda and a list of the 
participants. 
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WELCOME TO THE ACADEMY 
Roslyn Feldberg, Ph.D. , Conference Chair 
Panel on Technology and Women's Employment 
Committee on Women's Employment and Related Social Issues 
Commission on Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education 
National Research Council 
Murray Research Center , Radeliffe College 

"The Panel is engaged in a 2 -year study of the impli- 
cations of technological change for women's employment , 
and is focusing particular!/ on office automation and 
information technologies. * 

On behalf of the Panel on Technology and Women's Employment, of which 
I am a member, 1 welcome you to the National Academy of Sciences and to this 
conference* 

The Panel on Technology and Women's Employment operates under the 
aegis of its parent committee, the Committee on Women's Employment and 
Related Social Issues. This commit bee exists, as the other Research Council 
committees do, to bridge the gap between scientific research and public 
policy* The mandate of the committee is to introduce the results of 
research into the policymaking process, and it does so by carrying out 
studies which are sponsored by various government agencies* 

The Panel is engaged in a 2-year study of the implications of 
technological change for women's employment, and is focusing particularly on 
office automation and information technologies* We are looking at overall 
impacts of these changes, as well as trying to be sensitive to the 
differences between large factory offices and smaller, more Individual 
offices* The study is funded jointly by the Academy and the Women's Bureau* 
Therefore, the cooperative efforts of putting on this conference with the 
Women's Bureau is a wonderful opportunity to conveys a whole community of 
researchers and others who are Interested in the topic. 

Today we will be asking questions to find out what we already know on 
the topic from existing research, what we need to know, and what kinds of 
research would be useful to answer the critical questions that are 
outstanding. We will take the results of this conference tack to our Panel, 
and we hope it wUl help us in completing our study. 
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OPEftlWG REWIRES 
Leoora Cole Alexander , Ph.D. 
Director, Woman 1 a Bureau 



n Th% Bureau has been Jet 
formidable progreaslofl 
noiogies that have beei 
workplace, and we have 
they have begun to alti 
wonsa's wark in the 1 91 



jeping a cartful eye on the 
of the computer-based tech- 

1 descending upon the American 
become concerned about the way 

ir some of the patterns of 

iO's." 



It *s with great pleasure^ that I welcome you to this important 
confer eno© on Venn, Clerical Work, and Office Automation, In the Bureau we 
feel that this topic is of singuHLar timeliness and importance for working 
woman, and we are delighted to spoiu^aor this conference with the National 
Aoadeiay of Sclerose, 



Foi* s^. nualir of years tha Buri 
formidabj^e progression of the qoi 
descending upon the American warkpli 
the way bb«^y bavs bigun to alter sob 
1980*3, p£«r*ticuiarly their impact 01 
jabs and w^ious kind© of jobs acres 



That 
research 
our alto if 
data proa; 
to their d; 



is the reason why we havt 
m and axperts. We want 
to ensure that the new o: 
ssmg systems ? work to 
©advantage - 



Sp^o^JLf ically we ask your b§ 
facing wcga^n in the electronic off! 
point the kinds of information we 
which can ta^e used to develop sound 



iau has been keeping a careful eye on the 
aputer-based technologies that have been 
aoc f and we have become concerned about 
ae of the patterns of women's work in the 
1 the millions of women who hold office 
is the United States » 

1 convened this group of very outstanding 
to hear your thoughts on the issues , and 

ffice technologies, like the word and 
the advantage of women clericals and not 



lp in defining the most critical issues 
Si today, so that we in turn can pln- 
st collect and disseminate—Information 
licy recommendations here in Washington 



at tha national level, at the oomma^aity level, and in individual companies. 

Tfc% Women's Bureau has a long and distinguished history as a guardian 
of woQen'w lnt#rists in relation to technological change and employment. 
The ftgwoy actually evolved out of c— hanges, including technological ones, 
tUat vat*te brought about as a rwsult of World War X and also changes 
resulting ffroa tha influx of women £Xnto the labor force at that time. 



Note* Lencra Cole Alexander is no longer employed at the Women's 

Bureau* 
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In the 1920*s and 1 930»« the Bureau undertook exhaustive studies of women in 
white-collar jets and their working eruditions, tase studies helped to set 
standards that guided legislation on women's enple^mant for half a century 
For example, a study 1b the 1930's loeaKed at volen clerleals in insurance 
and publishing ffiMs, banks, inv e s="tment homes, and public utilities, A 
subsequent study eWulnsd some of the 43,000 efflse* workers in those same 
industries in sev*fi oities. This =2»e search txanmined net only wages and 
training but alas working eosdi-fciens, lnelu_ding the effects of 
mechanization. Singe the last stuSLy focusing on technology, which was in 
the late 60 'a, many changes have oooue-red in the lafcsor force. We have been 
a part of itf we hays witnessed It. Many otm have made contributions to 
those changes. 

Today women m surging into tsbe labor fero^ at the rate of nearly 1 
million a year, and there are some 50 million womb currently in the labor 
force. Working patterns have e»as«©d. The two-Sob couple has become toe 
rule rather than tb% SMiption, and tie number of families headed by women 
has nearly doubled einee 1970, WflK*lcing mothers are much less likely to 
leave the label* foroe even whtfta faced (fltfc increasing family 
responsibilities. Hoien's expectations art ilia- rising— and so is their 
sense of entitlement-.but these e*peofc«tiona are too- frequently cheeked by 
women's concentration in low level, undervalued elerieal jobs that are 
characterised by lew pay, little if gmt^ chance fop upward mobility, and lack 
of recognition. 

To this aSd the new oomputer-bs^ed technology and the massive labor 
market shifts of deskUling and reselling that ao-oempany it, and you have 
the situation that makii women far m^P^m vulnerable Urn ever before because 
the jobs they typiCaUy hold are the -ones most suge-eptible to technological 
change. Thus this Cetfirence, which Sami a keystone o=r the Women's Bureau's 
national initiatiift to provide leadership on «fcechnology and women's 
employment issues, represents a new fe«*3us and thrust for the Bureau, 

As many of yeu IffloK, the Bureau bas awarded a •contract to the National 
Academy of Sciences nhieh, through its Panel on HTeehnelogy and Women's 
Employment, will carry out the first phase of that initiative. The Bureau 
Plans to produce several publications designed to inaB"erm specific audiences 
about the changing offigg, 

1 ask you t 0 teas painstaKiPs and ooiprth-«nsive as possible in 
drawing up your reOoiMndations at the end of today ""s workshops. This will 
help us to design ©ur initiative so that it will haves the greatest impact on 
women's work lives and their economic future. Your recommendations may ease 
fear for the future or they may exa_oerbate the anxiety about office 
automation already la the minds of Wen and men, WKaatever the concensus of 
this day is, the Women's Bureau has a Wital self-interest in your knowledge 
and judgment. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
Mary Murphree, Fh,B, 9 Confereneg Coordinator 
VoDitn'i Bureau 

w It is an opportunity for scholars and researchers 
committed to women* s issues to go on record with 
what they see as critical issues facing working 
women, as they relate to changes being wrought by 
the introduction of computer-baaed equipment." 



A conference like this can be an excellent event in a mffib©r of ways* 
It is an opportunity for people from a variety of academic disciplines and 
organisations with varying research objectives to come together t§ exchange 
information or, pure and simple, to talk shop* It is also an opportunity 
for many of you—the younger scholars and the older aohola^s^'-to enlarge 
your research network. But most important, It is an opportunity for 
scholars and researchers committed to women's issues to go on reoord with 
what they see as critical issues facing working women, as they relate to 
changes being wrought by the introduction of computer-based equipment. 

It is a day for frank discussion and thoughtful dialoguei A panel 
will put before you seven issues that we find preliminary research indicates 
are critical , Then, we will deal with the methodological proUins that 
research on of floe .workers inevitably entail s--pr obi ema ranging f res lack of 
comparability of occupational classifications, problems of getting aooess to 
research sites, problems of measuring the work satisfaction and proiuotlvlty 
of secretaries. 

As we work toward achieving consensus in our research reoeswEiBiitions, 
I urge you to keep two things in mind. First, consider the ehsngii wrought 
by word and data processing on the daily work lives of clerical werteps. In 
our discussions we should continually ask what it is that weffieflwint and 
what they feel increasingly entitled to— such as good pay, loors nobility, 
challenging work, and occupational respeot^-and how does what they want 
intersect with what is occurring in offices in relation to computer-baaed 
equipment. Second, consider the need for policy development, Porimmple, 
which issues demand a policy response at the National level, tb a State and 
local level, or at the level of the individual firm? What research mads to 
be done to inform policymakers at the appropriate level and h£%H3B that 
best be achieved? 
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ROUNDTABLE: 
DEFINING TBI ISSUES 



EOTLOIlffiNT PROSPECTS 
Carol Jusenlus Romero, Ph.B, 
Economist, National Commission for 
Employment Policy 

^There are two conflicting forces. The question 
isi Will computer equipment be introduced to 
rapidly and in such numbers that the forces 
leading to increases in demand for workers are 
overwhelmed by decreases in demand for workers 
because of the higher productivity resulting 
from computer-based equipment 7 n 

Over the past few years word processors have been introduced into 
off ices, automatic tellers into banks, and robots onto factory floors. We 
have been told that this is just the beginning, and that the "office of the 
future 1 * will have no paper or files, By implication, few typists, 
secretaries, or file clerks will be needed* Further, because of robots the 
factories of the future will have few workers. It is important, however f to 
have an accurate scenario of the future demand for workers. Office 
oocupations--the jobs in which women predominate^-are being strongly 
affected by computers. Education and training institutions as well as women 
themselves need to know ±u which areas training is likely to pay off in 
terms of job opportunities. 

In contrast to the bleak employment picture implied by the offices of 
the future, statistics indicate that there will continue to be a demand for 
clerical workers. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) , there 
were 16,4 million olerieai/administative support workers in 1983, BLS 
projections indicate that a decade from now clerical workers are likely to 
number between 23*5 and 24,5 million, and will constitute about 19 percent 
of all civilian workers, Clerical occupations such as bank tellers, 
secretaries, typists, receptionists, and telephone operators are projected 
to increase. 

Why do BLS projections forecast increases in clerical occupations 
while others foresee few opportunities in the offices and factories of the 
future? The first reason is that BLS projections consider economic growth, 
Continued increases in the demand for products and services will increase 
demand for workers and firms that produce them* Second, the forecasts 
recognize that technological change typically makes firms more competitive 
in international markets. This increased competitiveness increases the 
demand for workers in the firms that produce the goods* 

Computer equipment, of course, offsets the forces which work toward an 
increased demand for workers. The equipment permits workers to produce more 
than they could otherwise i increased productivity. 

So there are two conflicting forces. The question is: Will computer 
equipment be introduced so rapidly and in such numbers that the forces 
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leading to increases in demand for workers are overwhelmed by decreases in 
demand for workers because of the higher productivity resulting from 
computer-based equipment? 

To address this question we need first to look at the prices of the 
different types of computer-based equipment. Robots cost $60,000 and up» 
mainframes, about $1 million. At the other extreme, micros cost as little 
as $1,500. Prices of the equipment are important because they in part 
determine the rates at which firms will buy and use them. The more 
expensive the equipment, the slower the rate of its adoption. 

This point suggests a further question — will minis and micros, 
equipment used in offices, be adopted more rapidly than the more expensive 
machinery that goes onto factory floors? A report sponsored by the National 
Commission for aipioyment Policy, "Perpseotives on Technological Change: 
Historical Studies of Four Major Innovations, 11 sheds some light on this 
question. The report isolates factors that serve to slow the rate of 
diffusion of innovations. First, a period of gradual improvement and 
modification in new equipment is usually necessary before it is widely 
adopted. Second, uncertainties about technological standards and the 
incompatibility of equipment may encourage potential customers to wait until 
these problems are resolved. Third, competition persists front" the old 
techno! ©gy«typewriters, paper, and telephones are still with us. Fourth, a 
period of exposure to the new equipment, or learning by using, is often 
necessary before its full advantages are discovered. 

Before the paperless office of the future becomes a reality, a massive 
network or infrastructure will need to be established within firms and among, 
firms. To illustrate this point, electronic communication is only as 
efficient as the number ©f offices that have the equipment and the personnel 
fully trained to use it* and all this takes time. Of course, there may be 
rapid spread of individual stand-alone work stations, and the growth in 
demand for typists may be slower than it otherwise would be, However, 
revolutionary changes whioh drastically reduce the need for office personnel 
are unlikely to occur. 

In the meantime, for information on the effects of computers on jobs, 
we must rely largely on (1), case studies, (2) what we have learned from 
history about diffusion of innovations, and (3) employment projections such 
as those of ELS. Data are needed on the speed with which computers are 
spreading, how the equipment is being used, and in which occupations it is 
being used. New information is required to dispel the current hyperbole 
about the office of the future and to assure that public policies are based 
on facts, not fiction. 
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QUALITY OF JOBS 
Bonnie M, Johnson, Ph.D. 
Manager, Of flee Systems Development 
INTEL Corporation 

^e have a 5-year period that we can look at and 
say, 'What happened to jobs during that time? 1 The 
conclusions are many hut one thing learned is that 
the technology seemed to impact in a positive way 
the self-image of people doing those jobs. . . S A 
major reason why some people are resistant to 
teehnolgy is fear not ©f the teohnolo^ itself 
but of being stranded, n 

First I will share some of the results of research I conducted between 
1981 and 1983 f with a grant from the National Science Foundation, on the 
implementation of word processing; then I will foous on a special program at 
INTEL which provides equipment operators an opportunity for continuous 
learning. 

The history of word processing, in terms of jobs, spans about 3 years. 
Word processing jobs came into existence in large numbers in 1978 and went 
out of existence essentially in 1983, as personal computers became so cheap 
that instead of centralizing and creating word processing jobs, word 
processors were simply distributed to secretaries* So we have a 5-year 
period that we can look at and say, "What happened to jobs during that 
time? 1 * The conclusions are many, but one thifig learned is that the 
technology seemed to impact in a positive way the self-image of people doing 
those jobs* 

To examine the implementation of word processing, about 200 
organizations were surveyed by telephone, 60 organiations by on-site visit, 
and about 3 00 operators and managers by mail questionnaires* The 3 00 
operators were asked, How have you changed since learning word processing? 
Eighty-one percent of them said that they were more likely to try new 
things; they had come to think of themselves as more innovative, Fifty-two 
percent said they were more likely to meet new people, Fifty-six percent 
said they were more likely to demand a higher salary, Sixty-seven percent 
of them said they were more career orient c- and they were more demanding in 
seeking promotions. Almost across the board they said that they thought 
better of themselves since they had learned to use word processing 
equipment. That was true of those operators in distributed settings as well 
as those in word processing centers, 

We asked a whole series of questions about ergonomic issues— the glare 
of the screen and backaches, for example— and found that their complaints 
were much like the complaints of clerical workers regardless of technology. 
The biggest complaint— by 43 percent of the operators— was a lack of privacy 
in the open offices, The second biggest complaint was a lack of storage. 
The third— 33 percent— was noise (also smoke), and tended to be greater for 



people in word processing centers. The fourth biggest complaint was a lack 
of desktop space, 



We asked operators i "If you we to seek another job, what kind of 
job would you wast? Would you want another word processing job?* Eighty- 
eight percent of them said, n res,« We heard almost overwhelmingly that they 
would never want to return to becoming the traditional secretary* 

We heard the views of a lot of women who, for the first time, found 
that they had jobs of their own. They could control their work pace, and 
being able to exercise discretion was a large part of their satisfaction 
with the job, Essentially we found that learning word processing seemed to 
improve self-image, that the major complaints of space and privacy are not 
new, and that the impact of technology was created mostly by the management 
structure. Large centers (more than 5 operators) simply did not work out, 
and the organizations disbanded them largely in their own self-interest* 

Turning now to my experience of implementing word processing 
technolosr at DiTH, — an organization that never had word processing centers 
**my major effort has been to create contiguous learning centers. A key 
issue is that we have evidence which shews that you must invest as much in 
learning as you invest in equipment* That is about $1,000 per year per 
person. That is about what a personal computer costs, That is about what 
continuous learning costs. 

In the program at INTEL clerical workers can get membership in a 
continuous learning center. That means that they can go once or twice a 
month for continuous training, In many word processing centers people are 
constantly learning and training each other, But when machices are 
distributed a special effort is needed to encourage and ensure continuous 
learning, A major reason wi^ some people are resistent to teehnoigy is fear 
not of the technology itself but of being stranded* So we have experts who 
assist the operators when problems arise, We made a commitment to the 
operators that we are there to support them, and we found that as long as 

people think they are not going to be stranded, they will use the equipment 

and their job satisfaction will increase with it. 

Finally, I want to stress the importance of career ladders. Change 
takes place in organisations when organizational decisionmakers think it is 
in their best interests* So if we do not have research that ties in the 
quality of jobs, career ladders, and racial nondiscrimination policies with 
what companies have to gain in terms of the current investment and 
productivity, we are just trying to push the ball uphill, Unless we can 
show those kinds of relationships I don't think Federal policy is going to 
get us very far at all. 
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PAY EQUITY AND CARE1R OPPORTUNITY 

Judith Gregory 
Research Associate ? Department for 
Professional Employees, AFL-CIO 

"The point systems that are used for Job evaluations 
and for evaluation of skills are crucially important 
because the intellectual problem-solving nature of 
clerical work has traditionally been left out or not 
given adequate attention in research. * „ 

Office computerization is occurring at a time when the momentum for 
pay equity has been building. It is also occurring at a time when there is 
attention on career mobility issues and what these mean for the long- 
standing social goal of equal opportunity and affirmative action for women 
and minority workers. 

The four areas on which I shall comment are: 

o The intersections of pay equity and office automation, and the 
research and debate on whether skills are upgraded or downgraded in relation 
to automation f 

o The critical importance of involving workers in their own 
aesesseent of skills, as well as worker representatives f assessments of 
skills, in the research and ongoing evaluation of changes related to office 
automation; 

o The organizational setting and conditions of work, and how they 
affect skills and career mobility ; 

o Career mobility and the importance of reinjecting affirmative 
action and equal opportunity into the discussion on women 1 s employment and 
technological change. 

It is crucial to understand the intersections between pay equity and 
office automation. There is seemingly contradictory research where one 
study finds deskllllng of clerical work and another study finds upgrading. 
More recent analyses describe a pattern of ^upskijling but downwaging, w We 
need to identify more carefully the technological level of the company and 
of the programs being undertaken. 

There are short-term and long-term effects of changes, While 
deskilling may occur to an occupation or within the occupational structure 
of a company , for individuals In that company the experience can be much 
different, and can be one of upward mobility, 

In response to the second area of comment t a more dynamic way of 
involving workers in the research and evaluation of what happens to skills 
in computerization is by asking theon What were the skills they had been 
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using and which of those were recognized by their employer and rewarded? 
Which of those faded away and which carried over when the job was changed 
with new teehnolosr? Which of the new skills as well as skills that carried 
over are recognized and rewarded? This process can help to identify what 
new skills exist and which are valued or reflected in a person's paycheck. 

The point systems that are used for job evaluations and for evaluation 
of skills are of critical importance because the intellectual problem- 
solving nature of clerical work has traditionally been left out or not given 
adequate attention in research* This omission is one of tee major reasons 
for the chronic undervaluation of clerical work, 

In the third area—the organizational setting and conditions of work— 
studies show that skills and nobility of workers are very much related to 
the latitude and support workers are given, s© the narrowness or breadth 
and depth of training and whether workers have the freedom and time to 
experiment and develop skills and applications as fully as possible on. the 
new systems is closely related to skills and mobility/ Researchers have 
also identified as a problem the increased distance between the designers of 
systems and the people involved with the content of work* This has been a 
problem, too, in the physical separation of clerical workers from the 
departmental context of work, as in word processing pools and other 
specialized, isolated units* Again, this is related to the underestimation 
of the intellectual nature of clerical work* 

The fourth area is that of career mobility. What tee job structure is 
going to be in a given company and what the structure is going to be for tee 
office work force as a whole is still in flux and is being debated. 
Research on the Insurance industry has described a shift from previous 
barriers related to discrimination which held back women and minorities to a 
new kind of technological encasing of barriers which threaten to reduce the 
mobility for women and minority workers in that industry. This has been 
described also as a skill gap or a polarization of the work force. An 
analysis of research is needed to determine what the company practices are 
in various settings that contribute to that gap or polarization— not accept 
it as a technological imperative*-and what company practices provide 
positive models to keep opportunities open. 

I have emphasized areas where technology is in flux, and I want to 
point to a counter example where there is transition and flux but highly 
developed technology in the phone company* Research that has been done by 
the Coalition of Labor Union Women indicates that women and minority 
workers, minority women in particular, are often moved into positions that 
may be transitional or may be vulnerable especially to further change or to 
elimination. This presents a more troubling piece of tee puzzle, a picture 
different from the more fluid and optimistic points I have discussed. 
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TRAINING AND RETRAINING 
Joyce Dudley 
Assistant Director, Education Fund 
American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO 

"Basically, clerical workers are concerned about 
having access to training, whether that tr aining 
is brought to th^m by their work setting or whether 
they have to go out and search for that training 
themselves, ** 



I would like to bring two perspectives to the discussion. As an 
administrator in a labor union, I would like to bring some sense of the 
pulse of workers, at least in New York City, and secondly, as a researcher 
at New York University, I would like to express some of my thoughts on the 
state of the art in terms of research and the implications of that research 
for training* 

Let us start with clerical workers and what their concerns are. They 
are concerned about job loss, about contracting out when that does occur, 
and about situations where individuals are brought into their work settings 
and trained in lieu of training currently employed clerical workers. They 
are concerned also about seemingly unfair processes in selecting individuals 
for training or the lack of selection processes for training. Basically, 
clerical workers are concerned about having access to training, whether that 
training is brought to them by their work setting or whether they have to go 
out and search for that training themselves. These concerns may be 
indicative of the fact that the implementation of office automation is in 
transition and therefore some structures are not in place in work settings. 

Office automation has basically redefined the relationship of office 
workers to their Jobs, and this has called for attitudinal changes on the 
part of clerical workers* They find themselves in settings that are in a 
transition phase, where they can no longer predict either their work roles 
or their interactions with other people, so they have to use other types of 
skills. It callat for proactive attitudes rather than passive or reactive 
attitudes. 



Notes Since the time of the conference, Joyce Dudley has assumed the 
position of Deputy City Personnel Director, New York City, 
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Now let us look at some of the myths that are behind some of the 
conceptions that clerical workers and others have about office automation, 
One myth Is that word processing and computer technology are difficult But 
yery often the difficulty relates to work setting issues and to the way 
implementation occurs. Another myth is that skill?, required to do well in 
office automation are gender related, tms misconception may have arisen 
from informal discussions about new types of skills that are needed in 
automated office settings, and clerical workers assume that there are 
certain gender issues involved in doing well in technological settings. 
This, of course, is not true. The third myth centers around teohnophobia 
Women are basically not so much afraid of technology as they are fearful of 
what technology threatens to do to their job stability and job security. So 
the teehnophobia seems not to be a phobia in relation to the technology 
itself, but to the implementation. Another nyth is that office automation 
is a ticket to mobility and a ticket out of a career rut. It is not always 
a ticket out of that rut. - " 

What are the training needs? Research has shown that there are two 
types of training that must occur. On one level there is a need for 
technical training of people in specif io areas of office automation, and at 
another level there is a need for broad^based nontechnical skills traininH 
required for automated office settings. We also need to train for 
flexibility. We need to make it clear that training will not stop once 
women ijvn the new types of work. Changes in the work setting brought on 
by technology will continue. In addition, we need training that is 
sensitive to the developmental and life stage needs of the trainee. 

What is behind these needs? Clerical workers basically adapt to 
technology in three ways,. They adapt to specific skills and tasks, to the 
technology and equipment , and to work roles and environments, 

A recent study by the Hand Corporation showed that the most critical 
problem in implementing an advanced office automation system lies sot in the 
technology itself but in basic characteristics of the organization— how the 
organization is structured, hew it responds to change, and how it considers 
the human factors involved in office automation. Therefore, in training and 
retraining women for new technologies, their ability to critique, evaluate 
and analyze their work settings is a critical issue. We have to train women 
to be proactive, so that along with technological skills they have a broad- 
based understanding of how office automation is affecting their entire 
organization and what role there is for them. 

What has research to date shown? Research has clustered around three 
areas. The first area is in identifying the skills needed for success in 
word processing. Studies have pointed again to two types of skills— the 
technical skills including typing and the grammatical and language art 
skills! and the nontechnical or human relations skills such as listening 
negotiating, interacting, and mediating skills, In the second area' 
researchers have highlighted other human factors involved in the successful 
implementation of a word processing program, including strong motivational 
and attitudlnal levels on the part of the workers and a supportive 
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management base* The third area ©f study recommends that training programs 
for clerical workers , whether in word processing or otherwise, should 
include human factors, automation, and information management skills, 

There are some questions that we need to ask. For example, when the 
studies outline skills needed to be successful in word processing, how are 
they defining that satisfaction or that success? What is the relationship 
between satisfaction in word processing and length of employment or the time 
between the implementation of word processing and that particular study? 
What do we need in order to develop more effective training programs? I 
think we need research that tells us how people adapt to technology at 
different stages of the implementation process. The results of evaluating 
job satisfaction or the skills needed by word processors if the system has 
been implOTented in an organisation for only 6 months or 1 year will be 
different ffrom the organisation that has had word processing for 2 or 3 
years. 

We also need research that concurrently looks at personality and work 
environmental factors to clarify the relationship between the two* For 
example, how does the personality type of clerical workers affect the 
implementation and design of office automation systems? We also need 
research that looks at the interaction between work environments, 
implementation models, and the worker personality characteristics . Finally, 
we need case study research and longer range research to tap the individual 
experiences of clerical workers during this period of rapid change. 

At the community level, we need to disseminate information and 
continue to have forums to discuss the issues. As the Task Force oft Women 
in Office Automation in New York City does, we need to take information out 
to clerical workers, as well as to managers and supervisors In the clerical 
sector, to keep these issues alive and to encourage clerical workers to take 
ft more proactive approach to office automation, We need counseling 
programs, both at work settings and in community settings, that encourage 
clerical workers to make decisions on where they fit into the technological 
scene. Office automation is but one small part of the larger course of 
change that is sweeping through the world of work at a rapid and steady 
pace* When we think about training, we must do so in a way that encompasses 
this important factor. We must train for technology, but we must also train 
for those skills that will enable office workers to continue to adapt 
comfortably tp change. 
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EMPLOYMENT BXSGRIIOTATIGN IN TODAY'S AND TGMQRROT » B ECONOMY 

Thierry Noyelle, Ffa.D. 
Research Scholar, Conservation of Human resources 
Colimbia University 

^hen 1E0C first addressed the Issue of equal opportunity 
it focused on opening internal labor markets to woman 
and minority workers to correct for past discrimination* 
This strategy is losing strength, however, because the 
importance of internal labor markets is weakening for 
two major reasons . . . the rise of higher education 
and technological change** 

There always have been fundamental linkages between training 
opportunities and employment opportunities, The IEOC has traditionally 
focused on such linkages to develop strategies that can help women and 
minority workers improve their positions in the labor market. Today, 
however, the linkages are changing from what they were in the 1960 f s and 
19TQ f s, The changes ope from at least two major forces-- the expansion of 
higher education and technological change. 

In recent years a number of researchers, including myself, have 
attempted to understand what is changing in the way companies train and 
promote people. My own focus has been on service industries, which have 
been among the fastest growing sectors of the economy and are those where 
the great majority of women and minority workers are employed* During the 
1950 f s and 1960 f s the principal routes for mobility were through internal 
labor markets, that is, through job ladders that were primarily firm-based 
or industry-based structures. This was the case in both manufacturing and 
service industries. In the insurance industry, for example, young workers 
would enter as messengers, move up to statistical clerk or claims clerk 
positions, eventually to policy taker or assistant underwriter positions, 
and possibly even higher- In department stores, workers entering as stock 
clerks moved onto the floor, perhaps became commissioned salespersons, 
department managers, or even buyers. 

When EEOC first addressed the issue of equal opportunity it focused on 
opening internal labor markets to women and minority workers to correct for 
past discrimination. This strate^ is losing strength, however, because the 
importance of internal labor markets is weakening for toe two major reasons 
I mentioned earlier— the rise of higher education and technological change. 

In I960 only 10 percent of the population between 25 and 29 years of 
age had gone to M-year colleges* Today this share has risen to 25 percent. 
In between there has been a radical transformation in the makeup of the 
labor supply and, in turn, a transformation on the part of companies in the 
way they hire and in the way they promote people. In earlier years the 
internal promotion procedures were used by firms to move "non-exempt 11 
workers into professional and managerial positions. But as larger numbers 
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of young people went to college, more and more companies responded by 
hiring college-trained people straight into managerial and professional 
positions, resulting in a weakening of the traditional ties between those 
upper level jobs and lower level positions. 

The other change, which is relatively more recent, has to do with the 
introduction of the new computer-based technology, which is having a very 
dramatic impact on the division of labor. The thrust of the impact of the 
new technology is on the middle range of the occupational structure. 
Several things have happened, 

First, what used to be different jobs are often becoming more and more 
similar as some of the tasks associated with them are computerized. For 
example, the jobs of bank clerks working on electronic fund transfers 
Insurance clerks working on claims, or ticketing agents working for airlines 
are becoming increasingly similar even though they are in different 
industries. in short, there is a tendency toward homogenization and 
universal izatien of skills across a very broad range of industries. Skills 
are becoming more generic. This is acting to push companies to externalize 
training which is a key issue in achieving mobility. 

A second observation is that technological change is often leading to 
some degree of upskilling if only because it permits elimination of the 
lowliest jobs through automation. In back offices, for example, automation 
has eliminated toe need for paper files, hence tee need for file clerks. In 
that sense, automation has had a negative impact on youth, since many of the 
tasks that youth did when entering an industry are the very tasks that have 
been automated. In many back offices (insurance, banking, public sector 
agencies, etc) the threshold for the entry level has been raised, often to 
a 2-year community college diploma or equivalent degree. 

1 third observation is that automation in service firms has opened 
options for companies to move work out of the very large cities into the 
suburbs or to smaller size cities. This has tended to have a negative 
impact on the minority population which resides overwhelmingly in the inner 
cities of large metropolitan areas. Firms that are moving their back 
offices are typically going to two kinds of areass where they can link up 
with a community college which will help them to prepare a new group of 
workers, both young and oldf and where they can already find a skilled labor 
pool, typically in suburbs where they can hire middle-aged white women. 
There are also examples of companies moving to areas that have very large 
military installations, where they can hire retiring military clerks willing 
to put in a few more years of work. These workers have limited expectations 
due to their age, which is important because, as I said earlier, those jobs 
are increasingly less linked to opportunities for upward mobility within the 
firm. 

To conclude, there is botlu a sharp rise in the threshold of skills 
demanded from people entering the new jobs and an increasing tendency for 
firms to hire trained personnel directly from the external labor market 
rather than trying to train people internally. Hence we must figure out new 
ways of linking equal opportunity in the workplace with issues of access to 
and discrimination in education, particularly in higher education. Short of 
this, the E10C effort in the workplace is in danger of losing its strength. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS: HEALTH, SAFETY, AND STRESS 
Barbara Cohen 
Research psychologist, National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health 



"If organisations don't begin to treat their 
support staff as Individual human beings instead 
of as just another part of the aut mated system, 
the sad reality may be that we will experience a 
|p*eat deal more stress-related illnesses among these 
workers * n 



Since the time of the ancient Greeks, philosophers have declared that 
the mind and body are two separate entities. Society is still having a 
difficult 'time seeing the mind and the person as one whole human being, If 
there are any symptoms of illness we Inquire, "Is this physical or 
psychological ? ft We are not internally convinced that the two are so 
inextricably entwined that one cannot help tot affect the others But this 
is starting to change as we are hearing more about the mind being used as a 
viable method in combatting illness* The understanding and the acceptance 
of this holistic concept is enabling us to understand what an important part 
stress plays in our lives, from the quality of our lives to how long we 
live. 

Stress is a particularly important issue for women for many reasons, 
not the least of which is the rapidly changing expectations of women's 
roles. As we know, well over half of all women work in paid occupations, 
and many work at home as well. At work they face all of the same stresses 
as men do- -the aggravation and hassles-- but in addition they face stresses 
that are unique to working women. 

Aside from one*s genetic makeup, women 9 s poor economic status may well 
ye the single most significant determinant of health and well-being. There 
are serious synergistic effects of not being able to buy nutritional food or 
enough food; of living in a home that is unsafe or lacks enough heat; of 
having poor access to health care; and of not having sufficient time and 
money to obtain that health care or even to fill badly needed prescriptions* 

I have been speaking about wamen in general but too often these 
problems refer to clerical workers in particular because these workers (who 
comprise about one-third of all working women) are typically in low income 
brackets. Many clerical workers are the sole financial support of the 
family and two-thirds of married clerical workers » husbands earn under 
$10,000 a year. 

A big myth, usually characterized by the first question I am asked 
when speaking about office automation to groups other than office workers 
is, "What are those ladies who are lucky enough to have a job in a nice 
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clean office complaining about?" The reality of how clean and iafe those 
offices are is discussed in the took Human Aspects of Office Automation , it 
covers many aspects of office automation and how they impact on a human 
being* 

Another ^rth* Office automation eliminates repetitious and tedious 
tasks, freeing the office worker for more enriching tasks. The reality is 
that in too many organizations office automation generates more tedium and 
job fragmentation, Some office workers only put in data, and if they make a 
mistake, someone else's job is to correct it* This kind of assesHlvIine 
production is not very conducive to having pride in the final product/ The 
workers have complained about feeling more like an extension of the machine 
rather than m htman being. 

A third myth, Automatic equipment will increase productivity to such 
an extent that clerical workers can then be promoted to more satisfying and 
better paying jobs* That is possible, but in most instances such promotions 
have been sparse* More frequently, there has been a downgrading because now 
the work is easier and former skills are no longer needed. In other 
instances jobs have been eliminated so that the worker loses her job to the 
very machine that she just learned to master. 

Sometimes even increased productivity is a myth, It is not that 
automated equipment does not have the potential to increase productivity 
substantially, it certainly does. However, there are many administrative 
factors that defeat this potential. For example, because the changes are 
perceived as so easy to make, people giving work to clerical staff feel ffree 
to make more and more changes, So what occurs is the same paper getting out 
more times, not more productivity, A final nyth is related to this. It is 
surprising how little many managers understand about the capability of the 
equipment they have just purchased. They believe you touch a button here 
and a button there and presto you have toe report, They do net understand 
that it takes skill to get tables and graphs, for example, to come out just 
right on the paper. This is extremely frustrating for the clerical worker, 
and it brings about misunderstandings between the secretary and the 
supervisor. Because of the way many women have been socialized, rather than 
express anger or frustrations, they keep their feelings bottled up which can 
be unhealthy, They also fear losing a job which they need very badly, and 
that, too, is detrimental to one's health. 

Studies indicate that clerical workers have a large percentage of 
muscle ache, tension headaches, depression, anxiety, and in a certain group 
of clerical workers, increased coronary heart disease. If organizations 
don't begin to treat their support staff as individual human beings instead 
of as just another part of the automated system, the sad reality may be that 
we will experience a great deal more stress-related illnesses among these 
workers. 
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WO*ffiN AND HOME- BASED WOHK 
Kathleen Christiansen, Ph.D, 
Associate Director , Center for Hman Inviroments 
City University of New York, Graduate School 

"Home-based work is lees than ideal when pursued as 
a compromise between earning a living and taking 
care of the family, B 

The forces driving the development of home-based work in the United 
States are strongs Current technology could allow millions ©f information- 
based professional and clerical jobs to be done outside the central office f 
either at home or elsewhere. Corporate management has found that home-based 
work is good for business, In pilot programs it has been found to increase 
productivity, decrease office costs and staff turnover f and increase the 
corporation's ability to attract desirable employees. Although there are 
countervailing forces to the development of home-based work, such as the 
concerns of labor unions, overall the forces are converging to create a 
climate that is favorable to working at home. It is within this climate 
that I want to talk about home-based work as an issue for women. 

Sixty percent of all women with children under the age of 13 now work. 
Yet the social realities of the 1980*8 make it extremely difficult for them 
to earn a living and to care for their family. 

Home activity budgets have shown that women continue to assume major 
responsibility for the housework and care of the children, regardless of 
whether they are working. These women also face limited opportunities for 
child care, A recent report by the Children's Defense Fund showed that 
nearly 6 million children under the age of 13 who are in need of child care 
currently are not known to have it, Yet, most of the women who now work not 
only want to work, they need to work, and they need to find optimal 
satisfying arrangements for combining work and family. 

Home-based work which can involve computers and computer technology is 
often promoted as an ideal alternative to these women* They can earn money, 
and they can take care of their children at the same time in the same place, 
Yet, how ideal is home-based work for these women, and according to whom is 
It ideal? 

Although some articles in the press point out the downside of home- 
based work, by and large the work arrangement is promoted as basically an 
optimal way for women to work and take care of their children, The Federal 
Government has promoted home-based work in several ways, one of which is the 
Labor Department's efforts to lift the ban on knitted outer-wear made at 
heme, A bill, the Family Opportunity Act, has been introduced in the 98th 
Congress which would give tax credits for home computers that are used for 
either work or educational purposes. 



Underlying the promotion of home-based work are several assumptions 
The first assumption is that women want to work at home to care for their 
children , This shows up consistently as the main reason why women are 
working at home, but 1 think we have to place this "choice" in the context 
of the social realities, What are women's alternatives? And how much do 
they want to work there? A recent study indicates that as the number of 
children decreases, the number of hours a person wants to work at home 
increases! as the number of children increases, the number of hours i.nat a 
person wants to work at home decreases. This holds for either sex, 

The second assumption is that women take care of their children while 
they work. My research strongly indicates that most women do not They 
tend to work when their children are asleep or gone. If the children are 
awake and around, clerical women take care of their children while they 
work, whereas professional and managerial women are more apt to use 
supplemental child care. Is that because clerical women want to take care 
of their children while they work? is it because the structure of their 
work makes it easier for them to take care of their children? Or is it 
because they do not make enough money and have no other options? As a 
corollary to my research, another study of over 90 women who work at heme in 
either sales or of f ice- related work found that there were two major 
determinants for women's satisfaction of working at home. One was the 
availability of a separate work space, either a desk or an office, and the 
other was the availability of adequate, affordable child care. These women 
were satisfied working at home to the extent that they could draw on other 
types of chid care, either from family members, day care centers, or 
babysitters. 

The third assumption underlying the promotion of home-based work is 
that women like it. They like it better than not working at all, Women 
say, "I like working at home. It is better than not working at all, and it 
is better than being a full-time homemaker." For a comparison group, these 
women look to homsnakers not to women who work outside the home. 

Another point that makes it somewhat questionable as to how well 
women like working at home has to do with how they interpret their 
experiences. Studies have found that women who work at home experience more 
social isolation than do men who work at home, and the speculation is that 
this is because women are more likely to work at home as a compromise 
between child care and earning a living, whereas men may be working at home 
more as a lifestyle preference and as an expression of a certain personality 
type. Another point has to do with the fact that stress is a major cost of 
working at home, and its intensity seems to be associated with the degree of 
family responsibilities. 

In summary, home-baaed work is less than ideal when pursued as a 
compromise between earning a living and taking care of toe family. The 
women oftentimes feel isolated, stressed, and, if they are professional 
women, as if they are sacrificing their career. The research also explodes 
the myth that women can work at home and easily take care of their children. 
Research of every type is needed to answer such questions asi Who is 
working at home and under what conditions? At the micro level, in terms of 
their own psychology, how do they feel about it? What kinds of stresses do 
they experience? At the macro level, how vulnerable is this group In terms 
of pay and other working conditions? 
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"Th© strategic Issue , , * for clerical work is to 
envisage what are the potential divisions of labor, rt 
Faye Duohin, Institute for Economic Analysis, New 
York University* 

I would like to make two points — one about job prospects and the other 
about the division of labor, which I think is one of the strategic issues* 
With respect to job prospects, I corroborate the impression I have given in 
my work that by the year 1 990 we will probably have more clerical jobs than 
we have today. But ay study also goes on to the year 2000 and finds that in 
the 90 f s, while we have been very conservative in our assumptions about 
technological change and we assume lots of growth, there will be a 
contraction rather than an expansion ©f clerical workers. The reason for 
this forecast is very concrete, because not until thm late 80 f s are we going 
to see the stand-alone automated office equipment absorbed into Integrated 
text and data processing information systems, That change will disrupt the 
kinds of functions that are used in an office, and that gets into the 
subject of the distribution of labor, What is involved here are tee tasks 
that are carried out not only by clerical workers but also by managerial 
workers and by computer professionals. One purpose of a course I teach 
about computers in the School of Public Administration is based on the 
percepton that even if managers are not going to be working with the 
computer they need to understand information systems; the managers will be 
able to do for themselves the tasks that computer professionals would 
provide. The strategic issue, then, for clerical work is to envisage what 
are the potential divisions of labor, 

tt The same characteristics of technology that make 
it possible to work at home also make it possible to 
work outside tee United States » B 7arv Coatee , Office 
of Technology Assessment. 

I would like to add a couple of issues to the agenda, One is that the 
same characteristics of technology that make it possible to work at home 
also make it possible to work outside the United States. The export of 
clerical work cen be done overseas in the Caribbean countries where there is 
very low pay but English-speaking workers. It is already going on to a 
small degree, but it could got to be important in the future, and there is 
almost no empirical data about what is happening. The second issue is the 
differential effects of technology on older women clerical workers. To what 
extent are they not gaining equal access to training opportunities? What 
happens to the woman who is doing work at home on a computer, usually piece 
work? Does she have a benefits plan or is she going to be one of a new 
class of disadvantaged people when she reaches retirement age?— because if 
she cannot afford child rare she probably cannot afford an IRA either. 
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"The issue ef labeling office workers who use technology 
needs to be explored. People who are skilled machine 
operators might consider calling themselves that." 
Margrethe Olson. Professor, New York University. 

An item for the research agenda that was alluded to is potential 
changes in supervision of jobs. It is critical that we look at the types ef 
measures that are coming out of technology, and the potential to move this 
technology to piece rates, Another issue is electronic monitoring An 
Important issue directly related to that is the technology itself and the 
way it is designed, We have to question some of the value systems that are 
designed into technology that permit it to have eapabilty for electronic 
monitoring and excessive measuring, in certain European countries these 
types of capabilities are illegal. 

I have two more observations. The labeling of office workers who use 
technological equipment needs to be explored. People who are skilled 
machine operators might consider calling themselves that. 1 am not sure 
what ^ind of implies tiens that would have, except that it would tie skilled 
machine operators in offices perhaps to skilled machine operators in 
factories, where people are paid substantially more for being a skilled 
machine operator. The other observation relates to the kinds of offices that 
clerical workers are in, such as insurance and banks. Some offices tend to 
be very low in status within organisations, They are way down in the 
hieraehy, and the office itself has no power. Other office clerical workers 
are in jobs as support people in higher level offices that may have 
Sw m 2*S f r ^agerial people, and they are the low status people in 
those high status offices. Those offices may be concerned with satisfying 
the needs of engineers, writers, or other professionals, and the needs of 
clerical people simply are not taken into account. 



"In a study on garment workers , , , women who used 
12 needles on the machine were still called unskilled 
workers , * Charity Goodman, Conference Co-Coordinator. 
Women's Bureau (Consultant}, 

In reference to the machine and the factory— in a study on garment 
workers that I did, I found that the women who used 12 needles on the 
machine were still called unskilled workers. I don»t think the issue is 
just factory versus clerical. I think the issue is what happens with the 
labeling, 

"We need to look at the entire functions taking place 
in any particular work setting and how those functions 
are likely to be distributed, » Barbara Baran f 
Department of City and Regional Planning, University 
of California, 
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When wa address the issue ©f clerical work we should pull back ^rom 
just talking about clerical work and start to look at the transformations of 
white-collar work in general in an office place, lam looking at the 
insurance industry f aad one of the important things ping on there is the 
automation of professional work. What that means, in part, is deor«msed 
mobility for women in those companies. Because lov-livel professional %—rork 
is disappearing, low level clerical work is disappearing also, so on Momi 
levels there is a generalised upgrading of clerical skills. We need to "Look 
at the entire functions taking place in any particulaf work setting and how 
those functions are likely to be distributed, 

11 . . .We want to be careful not to second guess what 
an individual woman worker may like to do . If it is 
not an ideal option, maybe it is the preferred option. 
Ideal may not necessarily mean the best but better than 
what else is available, " Kristine Iverson* U,S« Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

One comment on the homework issue«and this you can interpret 
generioally. In trying to determine what is an ideal situation for wramtn 
workers, we want to be careful not to second guess what an individual wwpman 
worker may like to do- If it is not an ideal option, maybe it is the 
preferred option, Ideal may sot necessarily mean the best but better ~ i^han 
what else is available. We are talking about creating opportunity So whin 
we talk about quality of work^ I think it is extremely important fa^etor 
opportunity into the discussion, but I think we want to be careful *b^ut how 
we factor it in to avoid making judgments on what individual wera^n woractrs 
might prefer relative to what else is available. 

tt My concerns are teat homework not be promoted , , . 
in lieu of other alternatives* 19 Kathleen Chrlstsnsen . 
Center for Human Environments, City University of New 
York* 

I agree that homework is an option, and I aires that within a-*-ther 
alternatives it will probably be preferred by many wonen, My concerns are 
that homework not be promoted without critical exaiinstion of what the 
effects on the women are, and that it not be promoted in lieu of o'^fcber 
alternatives. The reality is that women are going to work at home, a — cd I 
think any attempts to say, "n© they cannot, 11 are unrealistic. I think *fchat 
we have to go in two directions— one of which is how qib we best protect the 
worker in the home under a variety of conditions and hew oan we also or«ati 
other alternatives so that women's choices are not a§ oonstraiaed as %hey 
are now. I am not against homework. I am for other alternatives for stacking 
it the best condition possible for women when they do want to work ther<* 

"There are areas which have had a management 
explosion—an explosion of lower management and 



lower levels of supervision that are predominantly 
women, « Karen Sacks f Research Director, Business 
and Professional Women's Foundation, 

I want to follow up on an earlier comment. As the insurance industry 
seems to have an absent middle, there are areas which have had a management 
explosion— an explosion of lower management and lower levels of supervision 
that are predominantly women, if you look at the kinds of work that these 
women are actually doing, much of it is clerical work, and to a eertain 
extent tbey seem to be replaeing clerical workers. This relates also to the 
point about ehanneling labor markets. We are finding that these kinds of 
developments are adversely impacting en minority and working class women 
across industries in a muoh more severe manner than they had before. 

"If the training participants cannot spell and can 
hardly type, and are not used to coming to work on 
time, it doesn't make any difference how magic the 
machine is." Howard Jenkins T representing 
Opportunities Industrialization Center (010) and 
OneAmeriea Corporation, 

tiy first comment concerns training that is not only technical but also 
broatf based and nontechnical in nature, and that relates to the work situa- 
S^L*, J?*f? n I \ alatio " and motivation, if the training participants 

£?? V5 ff t" h * rdly tyPS » and are not U8ed te OQfflin S to work on 
time. It doesn't make any difference how magic the machine is. so there is 

still a great need for the nontechnical approach to training, My second 

comment i In the training at OneAmeriea we try to Instill in eierieal 

workers the importance of their role in using the machines so that they are 

not strietly taking handwritten material and transposing it on the machine, 

but that they may feel there is a better way to structure the letter 

Perhaps a small business would be a good place to have the Initial training 

?™f« U8 *t WS S Ve th ,t tlBe and the incentive to take entry level persons and 
train them. Hence they will have the loyalty to stay with the company and 

IL it^i? - em K OW ' 80 1 80 P^eting the training aspects of women in 
tne iieia of automation. 

"I don't think bringing homework back does this 
country any good or especially the women any good| 
I don't believe it is a viable or desired option," 
William Hoffman,. Professional, Technical & Salaried 
Conference Board, ICE, AFL-CIO. 

The industrial revolution didn't start yesterday, it started some time 
ago. We have spent a let of time doing away with homework, and now there 
are people^ trying to pass bills to bring it back to the home. I don't think 
bringing homework back does this country any good or especially the women 
any goodf I don't believe it is a viable or desired option. 
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^hat we have to look at is not only the conditions of 
automated offices within the home but also the nature 
of clerical work within the factory setting. 11 
Eileen Boris. Department of History, Howard University* 

I -want to address the issue of homework in a slightly different way, 
t£at is r the interrelation between electronic homework and automation within 
the of^ios setting itself. What we have to look at is not only the 
^ndit±o«s of automated offices within the home but also the nature of 
oieriesL work within the factory setting, It is that interrelation which, 
historically , the various regulations were fought against for factory 
standards* We also have to be concerned about the impact of women's work 
within the home in terms of women's positions within society, and the 
a^SDOiafcion of women with home and children to the very options women have 
within tta© automated factory. 

B . . .In virtually every sector, regardless of what 
skills are required to do the job, employers want 
broadly skilled workers . . . Timothy Hunt . W*E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 

In trying to place dislocated workers and minority group people in 
State ana local jobs in the Michigan area, the surprise, in 1984, was that 
the pubL Ac sector was not necessarily receptive to hiring these people. So 
whit is seing on in the insurance field and other industries is also going 
oo in g>viPMant itself. Here, too, the employers want workers with higher 
skills, tuore abilities. They would look at the qualifications of these 
workers and say basically, *we don't want them, 11 Apparently in virtually 
every scoter, regardless of what skills are required to do the job, 
etpployer-^ want broadly skilled workers to fit in with the offices and to 
gain Bom& assurance that the workers are going to stay in those jobs. 

"Black women particularly come to . . . technical 
change from a historical position of aspiration, not 
of last resort which is the way the white middle class 
Bas approached clerical work." Mary Fillmore . Chestnut 
Hill , Massachusetts. 

I fcfcope that people will be mindful of the differentia Impact on women 
of Dolor of all the issues that we are discussing. Black women particularly 
cons to ^fchis whole business of technological change from a historical 
position of aspiration, not of last resort which is the way the white middle 
class hs« approached clerical work* So I think it is really Important that 
¥m keep fctoat foremost* 

"Clerical workers . , . are unhappy that the skills 
*bhey are acquiring in oomputer-r elated tasks are not 
reflected in their job categories, either toward pay 
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or in terms of their title," Valerie Carter . Oradute 
Student, Department of Sociology, University of 
Connecticut. 

I would like to raise the issue of pay equity and bow it mates to 
o_ f f ice automation. It has to do with job categories. A number of eleritsal 
*S5 rS thBt 1 hWre talked wltn in ^ preliminary research are unhappy that 
tne skills they are acquiring in computer-related tasks are not raflaoted in 
!E* eir Job eate i° r,ies i either toward pay or in terms of their titli, Until 
S?° Pay eate S OI "A es Md job categories are revised to reflect thou changes 
tBieir skills are going to be only informally reeognisBed by off let itatus, 

"In the support for homework as an alternative for 
women to work at home, ye nust be careful that it 
does not detract from major efforts to cure the real 
problem as I see it— a lack of quality day care, 1 ' 
Dennis Chaftot. Department for Professional amloyoas 
AFL-CIO. 

0ne of tne things to keep in mind as policy options are ladi is that 
tfcs-ae options are stated in such a way that they do not detract from other 
activities. One example is the question of homework, Whether there is or 
S S mmi tOT ±fc hM been discussed back and forth, We cannot igner-© 
tfcae historical realities of why certain work has been banned in the past 
scad we should not ignore what is happening in the foreign experienoe, which 
BiBas not been discussed very much. For example, the Swedes are developing an 
eaaormeus system of quality day care. They have a very large pereiBtage of 
ttaeir women working, not just in women's jobs, Why ean»t we do that here? 
lass tte support for homework as an alternative for women to work at home, w© 
imsst be careful teat it does not detract from major efforts to cure the real 
pr— obi em as I see It — a lack of quality day care. 



"The kind of research suggested will allow us to 
rethink things, not the least of which is invisible 
labor," Benjamin amtnk, m, Office of Technology 
Assessment , 

One important question is, How do we articulate the type of approaeli 
thirst is being championed with a broader national publie policy? The kind »i* 
research suggested will allow us to rethink things, not the least of whisto 
is i invisible labor. How we draw up a job description has tremendous impor-t 
fc*r comparable worth and pay equity, for racial equity, for gendsr equity , 
as - well as for redefining productivity. 



WTROiyCTION (mw KEYNOTE SPEAKER 

Clinton M, Wright 
Deputy piFeotoa^* , Women f s Bureau 

^We see in her voPk aiL^ Indications of a strong 
professional ocpltmeet cot only to her subject 
and its new machinery b~ut more important to the 
people who um tbd pa^h ip^g, ft 

What I have already t^grlanga— ^ here today is almost unbelievable for 
me, and I know there is much oorfe t© come, I express thanks to all those 
persons at the Academy and gt the Bureau who worked very hard to bring 
together this conference, Today w# , mrm realising the fruits of their labor* 
Rit even more important we fcive grsa.^^ expectations that today's input and 
output from ell of the participants — ifili bear fruit in the days ahead. 

You have been invited toldeot^ify the major issues primarily because 
of your expertise, and alsobeo0ra.ee of your concern and commitment to 
working women, I know that this im not an easy task, but a credential ed 
group such as yours is decidedly u^p to the job* You include women as well 
as men* Some of you are solars twho are doing pioneer research on the 
subject of women and computerised ^technology, feu come from academia, the 
corporate world, unions, wcro^s a<jv*ocacy groups, and government agencies. 
And I am pleased to say that our tei^^note speaker has had experience in most 
of those ^eas. 

Dr. Eleanor Wynn has iipres^ive skills that she has acquired and 
applied in a wide variety of settlings. She is an expert in research, 
planning, and evaluation of t««ebnical office systems, Indeed, her 
experience includes those of resea^rcher , educator, anthropologist , and 
international affairs speoialiifc* S&ie is a prolific writer whose works have 
been published widely in ttohnicalJ. Journals, We see in her work all 
indications of a strong professional^ commitment not only to her subject and 
its new mchinery but more ittpartaot^ to the people who use the machines* 
Ordinarily the users are win, owr women, the women the Bureau exists to 
serve. 



Note: Since toe time of the Confer eence g Clinton M* Wright has retired from 
the Women's Bureau, 
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0*818 AWGjttSTIONs A BRIEF HISTORX OF THOUGHT 
Eleanor Wynn, Ph.D, 
Wit jCgmlyet, Bell Northern Research 

^O^jputtpi^atj^^n dees net mean a change for toe worse* 
Oft ^HertrvSP^t it oan be enhancing to the tasks 
^hf^glviS a^d to the people doing them, However, 

ftsslesa Ojaa^xice of being a set improvement to 
the DriiDl^rti^^a if the degree of 'granularity 1 
tja # d^dfof «iJL^ysis t that is, the level of detail 
V^aiMU to thpi task worker, is ignored* 

I twCSLd 1 iK^ to pr#a#^3t some of my observations made over the last 9 
°r 10 y§afes*# e^f iKpsri^fl* oe with the subject of society and computer 
te^bfl&logy. l^iff otwf thotMghts have been reflections on how other people 
^e^tfsHo **;PXEU£ alout thi^m subjects the ways I saw participants in office 
&Xj£^2!ti&Sj t^th viators a^4iB "users, B attempting to conceptualise a change 
Pf 0Ms ma^^^^t^d^jind tryiing to devise strategies for mana^ng it to their 
ad^rti©. Ifh&t t aaw Qcnoe»i*ned me as an anthropologist, because it has 
t>e^* ippae*#bt tjat th^ Slack of sociological scope and theoretical 
p^fWiotiye PUlfeof participants bring to a major social transformation 

llJ^this i^m % liisitafclos oft* effective solutions, At the same time, most of 
tfea psepl© ^tftft^t % jive o^aG*ved have clear and valid views about events 
oXogno £fea#sti # P\atihey fiiir^e themselves too little credit, So, much of the 
o^fifeQumnB^m tp^ft isavail©Kole to be applied is neglected. In other words, 
ito ^itapfci^ag -fc^ ^iiptuaiJUx^e about social issues relating to technology, I 

Ml ^^tioipantg : leap to poorly formed high-level concepts, while 

*t $h mfOLg bi^ifiiUjiae to credit their own and others* first hand 
^b#%mtion^a &f WwN&Lat^d i details that they really know about, 

tonoes^fcU#l£^itlon is major issue in every aspect of computerisation, 
fif^tof aXW., ^^buW^atiO;*a is totally different from mechanisation, the 
p^ftyious t^moh^olc® r%voltamtien, in that mechanisation was almost s all 
ft^f<|iWi* oottput^ri^^ation places a major emphasis on software* In 

Jj^fdv&ri, »jsc^ C^idls is o»ast, the organisation is constrained both by its 
phf^ioil %%^0te%0% and its Oi»i*iginal design, Software is concepts, Although 
fch^Hafs ^^l%ar ttaohine-*t^ased limitations, software allows an incredible 
v%ft4yGf ^a^i% Mdasitei ^, and it can be changed, 



N^fc^i 5int»# the tine gt ^fche Conference, Br, Eleanor Wynn has been 
d^#^4ated fc^itto fbanton Ififcife^seienee, Inc* , a communications consulting firm 
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In considering the workplace, a set of concepts about what is dona 
there and how it is don© must be translated into aof twmre concepts to be 
implemented in a pro-am. This is a critical juncture, and yet the method 
for doing tola conceptual transfer is not at all a clear science. How a 
manager, a systems analyst, or a technical person approaches a task in order 
to analyze it is a situation with oonoepts already built into it, Certain 
realities appear to be self-evident, which are in fact prejudices or 
asstsnptions that need a careful ©anamination in light of the task, Yet it is 
often the ease that the task itself and the person performing the task are 
not examined in enough detail to replace toe assumptions with real informa- 
tion. So the great potentialities implied in the flexibility of software- 
based work design are often underutilized. 

One conceptual problem that arises in computerising a task relates to 
how the task was perceived prior to the attempt to redesign it for computer- 
based routines, Many of the tasks and routines performed in large 
organizations are based on a package of unrecognised skills provided to the 
organization by the worker* The organization unimewingly has relied heavily 
on the social background and Implicit problem-solving abilities of its 
workers, even in some of the most routine clerical teste, to fill in the 
gaps in its formal procedures. In this way toe procedures were made to fit 
with the varying situations encountered in the process of doing business* 
Because of this, It looked as if the procedures themselves worked. In 
interviews, clerical workers, have described the common sense things they do 
to work wound a procedure as ^illegal* 1 or "cheating 11 1 yet their activities 
caused a smoother flow of work and a timely completion of sequences that 
enabled the organization to meet its own performance objectives, 

Once computerization arrives, many aspects af a task must be made more 
explicit. There is a belief that the procedures, as written, work, This is 
partly because they have been made to work in the past, The results can 
take a number of forms } inflexibility is one well-known example, Suddenly 
the structure of the paper record is transferred to the process that 
produces the record, allowing far fewer varieties of actions than had been 
the case in the past, 

When I first worked on office automation and its social Implications, 
my interest began with social interaction and its effect on the 
communication of work-related cognitive information in th#* workplace, As I 
examined the conversations of clerical workers, I found that an enormous 
amount of procedural and statu detail was being communicated along with 
more personal content, Although functionalist analysis in traditional 
sooioloKr has broken these two elements and some other "f unctions" out as 
separate components of a task-oriented event, I felt that it waii artificial 
to isolate the "task-oriented* cognitive activity from the "af f eetive" 
social activity. Instead, I showed in detailed conversation analyses that 
in oognitlve work the social environment is in essence the medium by which 
information is conveyed. The functionalist analysis implies that the social 
environment and its information aspect can be separated from each other. 
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Moreover f I found that there wns asblguity in ttoe events that 
presented themselves from the world outside the orgid,zation t A regular 
flow of "nonstandard 11 events required clerical workers to interpret these 
events from their common sense a© as to make eense to procedure, 
Clerical interactions involved a good deal of identifications labeling, 
reconstruction of partial event histories, and j of course, locating fields 
on forms that would best fit odd facts that game in* Just one simple 
instance! the form asks for a delivery address. The equipment is to be 
delivered to a barge to go to Alaska. The barge dock location is not 
predetermined. A phone number must be used, Shire does tbe phone number 
go? It is not an address in form but It is the functional replacement for 
the address. This may seem minor , but it must bi recalled fcfaat the order 
cannot go through without a completed form* The form has to be actionable 
In the precise terms the system expects. It la passible that the procedure 
will reject a telephone number in an address dot, or again, it is possible 
that it will reject a form with an empty address slot. 

Someone at some point has to know sot to send the equipment to the 
phone number, but instead to call the number, In the latter case, where 
would the phone number go, how would SojaeOfaatlse figure out how to enter 
later the address once it is known? Such sloroseopio, yet legalistic, 
questions come up on an hourly basis in ma^olerical offices* In other 
instances, clerks were dealing with partial Information, reconstructing from 
the forms and the content on them what the origifiil context slight have been, 
and then deciding on actions to take from that point * 

In the case of customer service, the representative must deal with a 
constantly changing history of prices that apMisd at the time of the order 
that is being adjusted, or of special categorical priclns arrangements. 
Customer service problems almost by def4tfttion do not fit the normal 
procedures. Therefore, the competent oupto^gr iervloe representative must 
hold in her/his mind a set of patterns of nonMandard events from the past 
that will provide clues to tracking down the acupess of new pr*©bi^ns. 

Many administrative jobs f especially 02% s involving clients, require 
major hand-holding skills called "people okiUs." Alternatively, they may 
require negotiative skills in dealing with oountirpa.rts in other 
organizations and persuading them to do MiMtking that will facilitate the 
execution of procedures or the timely pet*f quince of actions the other 
person is not required to do* Thss# skills, which 3C observed in 
conversational analyses, also came up in latei* work I did on i'ield testing 
of work stations, In the interviews used f cr this work, I asked clerical 
workers in a sales order entry office what Wills they felt %rmrm essential 
to their jobs that were not named in their job descriptions. I asked these 
questions over a period of a few years to perhaps 200 cler^dLoal and some 
professional workers. The responses did not differ that itaoh between the 
two* Organization of one's tasks and "people skills" were the two 
universally named characteristics, regardless of wheth^ar* the job was 
apparently structured and regardless of yhithar it appeared to be a 
paperwork job. 
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What is often missed itt the attempts to do task analyses for 
computerisation ia the evaluation of these components of jobs. This is 
disadvantageous to the working peraon whose job is under analysis and it is 
a disadvantage to the organisation. It is possible that the computer-based 
environment can aoeemnodate these facts in some fashion, but first they mist 
be acknowledged, Moreover^ the work design that results from this 
accommodation is likely to be different from the one that ignores t aose 
facts. What also eame out itt the interviews is the extent to which toe 
social and cognitive ooipoainti of jobs go unaccounted for and 
unacknowledged. There is a dissociation, which many employees have become 
accustomed to, between what is actually done and what is recognised as 
valuable* 

People are immersed in th*ir jobs for most of their waking hours and 
try to «make sense of" and organise their intensive enviroaaent. Because 
the employee carrying out a taste best knows the ins and outs, peculiarities 
and exceptions, as well as the statistical probabilities of certain 
recurring situations, it is a l©ss to the organisation not to avail itself 
of these details in engineering m. change of technology for teat task* it is 
also a loss to the employee in cognitive consistency of their world and in 
other rewards, however personal, they may have received from being able to 
negotiate their way through thet:r tasks, 

Computerisation does act mean a change for the worse* On the 
contrary, it can be enhancing fc« the tasks themselves and to the people 
doing them. However, it has L«ss chance of being a net improvement to the 
organization if the degree of *ear*anularity ff needed for analysis, that is, 
the level of detail available -fc© the task worker, is ipiored* The reasons 
the employees point of view may be ignored have to do with some of the 
conceptions referred to earlier, One is an assumption about the task and 
the person doing it that equates pay scale, level in the organization, and 
formal credentials with raw intelligence and the ability to reason about 
something close to the person's experience* 

Beyond the assumption about people and tasks, there is an assumption 
about how to do research, Soientism is rampant in bureaucratic 
organizations, presenting a major victory of form over substance in 
information-gathering. Certain notions about the validity of peoples 1 
statements appear to have been carried forward f rem earlier generations of 
psychological researoh* I can find no other way to explain the prejudice 
against taking a person 1 s assessments at face value , This belief imposes a 
dissociative distance upon research that discredits the most reliable source 
of information, the participant;. It seems to be believed that distance, 
rather than proximity to a problem or person, creates more truth about it, 
In fact, it is greater detail, which comes from greater proximity and more 
natural interaction, that present a the most useful information about a task. 

Although ouch valid psychological research has been done in large 
organisations, and this discipline is preferred over the social sciences per 
ee, there is a trap in the psyoh»a©gieal focus. The trap is that this focus 
portrays an organisation as a eoLaeotion of individual psyches rather than a 
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social group. It tends ta treat the views of these individuals as highly 
subjective, that is, as having no reliable basis in reality, There is a 
tendency to focus on people's "attitudes* as totally subjective entities, 
implying a lack of adjustment and maturity, should these attitudes not favor 
the program* Ky preference would be to start by regarding the participants 1 
points of view as practical concerns and reactions to real situations, 
rather than gloss over them as "resistance. B 

There is an important difference to be drawn here, since I appear to 
be saying that low- level employees reason and that management and analysts 
have ^attitudes, 1 * This difference has to do with the amount of exposure to 
the subject in question, I am asserting that an individual of average 
intelligence reasons competently about things that are daily practical 
concerns for his or her, This same individual is likely to hold unexamined 
assumptions about those things that are remote from daily activity. In 
office automation, I have seen management and consultants attempting to 
reason about things from which they are remote™semeone f s daily tasks— while 
igaoring that arson's view of her/his tasks, 

I have &eme across another symptom of the lack of clear conceptual 
foous in reference to the category of people using computers. That 
vagueness is demonstrated in the range of values represented in the term 
^user*— the Industry f s word for both individuals and collections of people 
who use the equipment. Three different entities are being referred to by 
the term "ussr, 11 entities varying greatly along dimensions of power and 
accorded ability to speak for their own interests, 

First, the organisation, meaning the whole company, is a user. This 
is toe sense of user that is meant when a market analyst is asked to go out 
and find out what the users want, These users are taken seriously. What 
they say they are and what they say they want are likely to be accommodated 
in vendors 1 offerings, 

Another level of user is a department. Departments have the power to 
make a case for themselves and negotiate, but they are subject to overall 
^system** mandates. Industry journals frequently exhort in editorial columns 
on the need to "pay attention to the users* needs. 11 By this they mean that 
data processing centers should stop having such a pure technology focus and 
get more of a business focus, that is, pay attention to the departments. 

The least understood and least represented level of user is the 
individual who actually uses computer-based equipment to do u nondata 
processing job. Even within this category, there are inequities based on 
level, since the professional tow has discretion in many large organizations 
to select personal computing equipment, or not to. The level of v*er this 
conference is concerned with is primarily the person with the least power 
and voice to articulate her needs or even describe her own tasks, and who 
tends to be observed through the agency of third parties rather than 
directly taken at face value. Thus, this user is most in need of attention 
from qualified researchers. 
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Sine© the actual user© of oomputer^bsead equipment are represented, if 
at all, through third parties, I would recommend a highly qualitative and 
involved approach as one key method of relaying this user's concerns. This 
information can then be integrated into a new job design or system 
representation, which may be different from the old one but will contain the 
essential functional elements. Another alternative is for organisations 
themselves to involve these users more, not so much in selecting equipment 
as in providing perspective on the tasks that can come only from them, 

What would be the purpose of doing things differently from the way 
they are presently being done? Like any other entity, a large company's 
first objective is survival, and with toe widest possible margin of safety. 
So it is to this interest that we would appeal to in asking for a different 
approach to understanding the implementation of teehnelo^. This different 
approach is in the interest of the organization, because it concerns the 
organization's appreciation of its own workings. The point I am making is 
in some ways a philosophical one, Organizations would be required to 
redefine themselves, to examine themselves and their own detailed inner 
workings much more carefully and in a different way in order to automate. 
The reason is that there have been implicit, informal, unacknowledged 
processes working in their behalf that they have not had to account for 
previously, because these things took care of themselves out of the social 
and cognitive capabilities of their employees. When a change of means is 
undertaken, these processes may be interrupted or altered. It is therefore 
useful to know what they are before changing, -so that these values can be 
traded off as precisely as the other values that more commonly find their 
way into corporate decision models. A much more sophisticated level of 
research is required to meet this objective than has been the case in the 
past. 

Volume also helps, The isolated case study or survey, done out of the 
context of a body of research, or of an institution or professional 
association to critique the ideas and results, does not advance the state of 
knowledge much. On the contrary, it can lead off on some odd track or put 
new a^ths and misconceptions into circulation. Moreover, it is easy to 
discredit. There it is appropriate for qualified social science researchers 
from major universities to involve themselves in this arena, if only to 
create some critical mass of work and thinking. 

Speaking to those professionals who want to be a part of this general 
research effort: you have to speak the language, Rhetoric that does not 
appeal to the interests of business is easy to discount. It is virtually 
Impossible to go up against a tide as large as the technological and 
economic forces moving automation, But at this point it is not 10 difficult 
to direct it as it might seem. This is because the industry and the user 
organizations themselves experience so many uncertainties in pr? cisely the 
areas we have been discussing. Only from their perspective, the question is 
how to recover the Investment in automation. These two apparently opposite 
interests of return on investment and working person's issues do converge at 
places, and it is in the interest of all to locate those points of 
convergence, 
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I realize that the cooperative model represented here looks naive to 
some, For instance , it can be said that employees do themselves a 
disservice by passing their work Imowledge over to the corporation, Ify view 
is that the interaction in itself is more likely than not to be beneficial 
in creating a bridge between levels in organisations and producing more 
appreciation for administrative tasks. For now X will rest with the 
assumption that a cooperative and mutually beneficial change is possible, 
and that what I have said points to some simple and yet "radical 11 means of 
carrying it out. What is "radical 9 ' is a different way of attending to what 
is invisible and yet obvious all around in the organization? its human 
intelligence. 
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WORKSHOP REPORTS 



W orkshop I. Macro- Level Research on Clerical Etopleyment Issues 
Research Issues 

Interest at the aggregate level focused on the question; in what 
areas should we be moving, beyond ease studies in insurance and baling, to 
help aggregate studies? Participants suggested the following areas i 

© State and local govermaent 

o Health oare 

© Self-employment 

o Temporary work 

o Multiple job holding 

o Small businesses, including i^iitf acturing 
Comments 

o Case studies should be more focused and should provide more data 
intelligence aoross disciplines. For example, as a part of field work, 
there is a need to collect information that would include an economic 
framework. One of the ways to avoid losing knowledge from the fieldwork is 
to develop a standardized format that scholars could agree upon across 
disciplines. 

o There is a Med for inter national studies so that the United States 
can begin to explore what is occurring in the rest of the world. What is 
going on in the rest of the world, however, is act necessarily indicative of 
what can or should be done in this country. 

o There is a need to communicate research in very el ear terms, to 
help managers understand that it is in their best interest to make jobs more 
interesting. 

o There is a need for researchers to have access to workers in order 
to talk directly with them, so that research studies reflect the workers* 
perceptions . 

o Research is expensive and there is little funding to do macro- 
level work in the area of "the employment impacts of technological change. 11 
Serious thinking must be done on how to set priorities, considering what 
funding is available for this research. 

Workshop II. Micro-Level Research on Clerical Work 

Research Issues 

There was strong support for case studies as a method for getting hard 
data on the effects of new technology on office work and women* Toward that 
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consensus, several framework questions were raised as points for 
consideration by researchers. 

—What is a case? 

--What are the questions to consider in conducting a case study? 

—What evidence would be needed? 

—What is the audience? 

—What are the resource questions? 

—Can the researcher get access to the case site? 

It was noted that the assumptions one might have about what questions 
to ask would probably drive the shape of the case and ultimately its 
conclusions, Assumptions about the audience also impact on the dbape of the 
case. 

In considering what topics mi^t properly be for casework rather than 
pursued by a survey or other vehicle, the following issues were identified 
as areas for case studies, 

o Quality of Jobs , including invisible work and invisible 
requirements in job descriptions where invisible refers to something that is 
either tacit, unaccounted for, or possibly unr enumerated; and the causes of 
job loss and ways of averting it, 

© Career ladders , tracing individuals through the different types of 
functions and positions they might held. What kinds of jobs are created 
along the way as new technologies are adopted? Does technology homogenize 
skill requirements to make people more interchangeable? How does that 
phenomenon or process interact with training, and can training be used to 
shape what happens to skill requirements? How do the skill changes borne of 
technology relate to growing roles of temporary workers, for example? 

© Organizational issues, shewing differences according to size of the 
office, type of industry , type of product, extent to which employees are 
involved in decisionmaking, and the role that technology plays in mediating 
the various changes within the organization. 

© Equal Opportunity , looking at office automation as a system and as 
a process changing an organization, and seeing over time which tmployees 
advance, noting differences, if any, by race, age, sex, and classification. 
In the area of classification, the concern is the dichotomy between exempt 
workers and nenexempt workers! if the worker is exempt the interest may be 
in protections; if the worker is nonexempt the interest may be in 
opportunities for promotion. 

Other topics suggested for case studies include! 

o Electronic monitoring of workers 
o Offshore work 

© Worker involvement in the implication or application of new 
technologies 
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© Return on investments of training, equipment, etc. (a larger issue 
than ^productivity*). 

Werkaho p in. Identifying lasues for Experimental Programs 

Suggestions for demonstration programs considered the importance of 
the following factors i 

—involving clerical workers or end users in the planning and design 
of office automation f 

— recognizing and building on the invisible skills of clerical 
workersi 

-"introducing office automation in such a way as to develop and 
enhance career ©pportunitieSj 

-"building in training and retraining optional 

--taking cognizance of women's needs for day care; 

-"redesigning and reorganising jobs so that they are enriched rather 
than impoverished or deskilledi 

—increasing pay rather than decreasing it from its already low 
levels! 

— breaking down racial and gender segregation in internal occupational 
classifications. 

Concepts, including their rationale, were offered by participants for 
five experimental programs. 

0 lavolv e clerical workers in the design, use* and evaluation of 
software. The project would examine the kinds of skills that clerical 
workers use and would develop them still further. It would be related to 
job redesign and would also entail a close examination of how information is 
transmitted among and between people directly and through software* A 
critical part of this project would be an evaluation of this project based 
on two sets of criteria™ job satisfaction on the part of clerical workers 
and productivity on the part of employers, 

o Conduct a comparative earperiment to introduce office automation in 
two dif ferent ways of teaching . One way would be more or less standard f 
with a professional trainer f the other would be with trained peer role 
models, that is, women clerical workers who have already gone through the 
process* They would train people who are not f Miliar with the new 
technolo^ and would do so in ©*eat depth, enabling the trainees to take 
apart their machines and understand their innermost workings* 
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O Set up an automated office operation that is owned mad controlled 
in a democratic fashion by its employees. It would sell the services of tow 
to automate offices in a constructive way —how to build, create, generate, 
and sell information services, including software. An integral part of such 
a demonstration project would be to espouse a set of work values different 
from the prevailing ones, and it would incorporate flexible ways of working 
and innovative ways of solving technological problems. It also would teach 
business skills to self-employed women. 

(It was pointed out in the workshop that similar projects exist that 
are called service bureaus; and they are created by people who quit being 
word processors and started their own word processing business and 
consulting firms.) 

© Develop a process for addressing the needs of women for complete 
and accurate information about office automation . This project would 
prepare women to seek implementation of office automation in a way that is 
beneficial to them. 

o Create a successful practices file where funded demonstration 
projects* as well as nonfunded ones, and related information would be 
compiled* computerized, analyzed, and shared * There would be subfiles as 
well that deal with specific issues such as worker ownership or child care* 
There also would be a referral agency so that potential clients could find 
oases that might be applicable to them and could contact the sources 
directly. ( It was suggested that the Women* s Bureau carry out this 
project* ) 

Comments 

--Any project that might be considered a demonstration model should 
start with a core— have as a prerequisite a core of women who have expressed 
dissatisfaction with their current circumstances and have made a commitment 
to involve themselves in developing alternatives. 

--Women have many roles and responsibilities, The kinds of 
demonstration projects and changes which might be useful at the workplace 
need to be sensitive to women's other responsibilities, 

—There are philosophical issues which resolve around values* The 
possible divergence and convergence of the interests and needs of women 
clerical workers on the one hand and management on the other is a concern. 

Omm RESEARCH IDEAS 

A number of ideas for a research agenda were shared by participants in 
the "Roundtable* and group discussion. Those suggestions are summarized 
here in terms of the research objectives expressed* 
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Employment Prospects 



o To acquire data en the speed with which computers are spreading, 
how the equipment is being used, and in which occupations it is being used* 

a To develop processes to reduce the uncertainty in projections of 
technological change and its impact on employment , using a more diverse 
approach to research which looks at vendors of equipment as well as user 
organizations . 

o To answer such questions as: What kinds of jobs and how many are 
created or destroyed by office automation? Does automation affect the 
employment prospects of workers differently, by race, age, other factors? 

o To gather empirical data on the export of clerical work to ether 
countries. 

Comment : Corporations spend millions of dollars in market research 
and studies to be more certain about the future, but who is investing the 
effort needed to reduce uncertainties in the interest of the worker? 

Pay Equity and Career Opportunity 

o To help understand the intersections between pay equity and office 
automation. Studies would identify more carefully the technological level 
of the company and of the programs being undertaken, and would provide 
insight into the seemingly contradictory research where some studies find 
de ski 1 ling of clerical work and others find upgrading, or where some 
describe a pattern of upskllling but dowmraging. 

o To determine hew the organizational setting and conditions of work 
affect skills and career mobility of workers, that is, whether the scope of 
training and the freedom and time workers have to develop skills on new 
systems relate closely to career mobility. 

o To examine problems caused by the distance between the designers of 
systems and the people involved with the content of work, such as the people 
in word processing pools. 

o To identify and analyze company practices in various settings that 
contribute to a skills gap or peptization— what the job structure is in a 
given company versus what it is for the office work force as a whole. Also, 
to identify company practices that provide positive models to keep 
opportunities open. 

o To develop user/ worker designed and influenced studies which ask 
such questions as: What skills did you use before your job was changed by 
new technology and were they recognized and rewarded by your employer? 
which of those faded away and which carried over? and which of the new 
skills as well as the carryover skills are recognized and rewarded by your 
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employer? What do you think is important about your job? How do you think 
the company is misaanai^ng your area of work? 



Comment l To tap the individual experiences of clerical workers, both 
case study research and longer range research are needed* 

Job Satisfaction 

o To answer such questions as; How is job satisfaction or success 
defined in terms ©f skills needed to be successful in word processing? What 
is the relationship between satisfaction in a word processing job and length 
of employment; or toe time between the Jap! mentation of word processing and 
that particular study? How do people adapt to technology at different 
stages of the implementation process? 

o To examine workers 1 personalities and work enviromental factors 
concurrently f in order to clarify the relationship between the two, 

© To look at the interaction between work environment, implementation 
model s , and worker personality characteristics, 

Equal Opportunity/Training 

o To determine what are the effects, if any, of technology on older 
women clerical workers. To what ertent are they not gaining equal access to 
training opportunities? 

o To answer such questions ass What impact is new technology having 
on black women workers who have made an upgrade to clerical work? is 
training helping them to keep pace or will those jobs be taken away as 
certain clerical workers become lower management? What is needed to develop 
more effective training programs? 

o To determine any changes in the supervision of jobs, What types of 
measures are coming out of technologr? What are some of the value systems 
that are designed into technology that permit it to have capability for 
electronic monitoring and excessive measuring? 

o To explore the issue of labeling office workers who use 
technological equipaent—why not call them skilled machine operators? 

o To look at the transformation of white-collar work in general in 
the office place and how the entire functions are being distributed. 

Comments i Research on the quality of jobs should tie in career 
ladders and racial nondiscrimination policies with what companies have to 
gain in terms of their current investment and productivity. 
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New ways must be found to link equal opportunity is the workplace with 
issues of access to and discrimination in education, particularly in higher 
education , because of both the sharp rise in the threshold of skills 
demanded from people entering new jobs and the increasing tendency of firms 
to hire trained personnel directly from the erternal labor market* 

Home^Based Work 

o To answer such questions asi Who is working at home and under what 
conditions? How do they feel about it in terms of their own psychology? 
(Micro-level research) How vulnerable is this ^oup in terms of pay and 
other working conditions? (Macro* level research) 

o To determine what are toe benefits plans for women working at home 
on automated equipment—will they be disadvantaged at retirement age? 

o To examine the effects on women of performing clerical work at 
home, to determine how to best protect the worker in the home under a 
variety of conditions, and to create other alternatives so thai women's 
choices are less constrained than they are now. 
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Appendix A 
CONFERENCE AGENDA 



0:00 a*m s WH*CO!ffi TO THE ACADEMI 

Dr* Roslyn Feidborg f Conferenoe Chair 
Panel on Teebnolo^ and Women's Btaployment 
Hurray Research Center, Radoliffe College 

OPENING REMARKS 

Br. Lenora Cole Alexander 

Director 

Women's Bureau 

CONFERENCE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Br* Mary Murphree, Conference Coordinator 
Women's Bureau 

9: 15 a,su ROamrTABLEt DEFINING THE ISSUES 

Employment Prospects 

Carol Jusenius Romero 

National Commission for itapioyment Polioy 

Quality of Jobs 

Bonnie M» Johnson 
INTEL Corporation 

Fay Equity and Career Opportunity 

Judith Gregory 

Department for Professional Bnployees f AFL-CIO 

Training and Retraining 

Joy oa Dudley 

American Federation of State, County t and Municipal Employees 

Employment Diacrimlration In Today's and Tomorrow* s Economy 
Thierry Noyelle 
Columbia University 

Working Conditions: Health, Safety, and Stress 
Barbara Cohen 

National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health 
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Woeen and Coco- Itemed Work 

Kathleen Chrlstensen 

Center for Htaaan Environments 

City University of New York, Graduate School 



10i 15 a.m. 



GROUP DISCUSSION 



11:00 a,nu 



BREAK 



lis 15 a,m„ INTRODUCTION OF EYNQTE SPEAKER 

Clinton M» Wright 
Deputy Director 
Women 1 m Bureau 

Office Automation; A Brief History of Thought 

Eleanor Wynn 

Bell Northern Research 



12M5 p.m. LUNCH 



1 i 30- SIMULTANEOUS WORKSHOPS 

3:45 p.m* 

Workshop I; Macro-Level Research on Clerical 
ffrployaent Issues 

(Potential Job loss; changes in 
occupational structures , compensation and 
working conditions; and data needs) 

Facilitators: Russell Rumberger, Standferd University 
Roberta McKay, Women's Bureau 

Rapporteur: Timothy Hunt, W.E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research 



Workshop III Micro-Level Research on Clerical Work 

(Implementing change in organizations, 
shifting work roles % case study methodology) 

Facilitators: Robert Yin and Gwendolyn Moore, Cosmos 
Corporation 



Mary Murphree, Women's Bureau 



Rapporteurs Marjor&e Blumenthal, Of fie© of Technology 
Asse^^ment 



Workshop III: Wentjftlfyirig Issues for Experimental Programs 

(Su-coe3sful Women's Bureau demonstration 
Prcgjeotsi models for of floe automation) 

Faoilitatorss Mjobwstl Baker, The Educational Fund for 
Indiv&dual Rights 
Gwendcr^lyn Wong, Women's Bureau 

Presentation! John GBev erly , Women's Bureau 

Rapporteurs Karen Smm.&kB 9 Business and Professional 
WoMfl 1 b Foundation 



4;00 p,m, 



WORKSHOP REPORTS AND RECQMffiNBATIQNS 



5:30 p.m. 



RECEPTION 
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COHFEREiCE PLAKHIHG OROOP 



Advlaors ami Staff 

Panel on Technology and Women's Esployment, National Resemrah Couuc^il/ 
National Academy of Sciences, Members: Heidi Hartmann (Study Bi^t*eotor}, 
Roalyn Feldborg, Tamar Hermann, Robert Kraut, Louise Tilly. 

Women's Bureau, 0*S. Bepartaent of Labor: Roberta McKay , Collia P^fadllipg, 
Clinton Wright 

Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Coordinators: Charity Qo^dgiin and 
Ma^y Murphreei 'Assistant: Linda Groff * 

Panel on Technologf snd Women's liployment , National Resemroh CoUnO^^lJ 
National- Academy of Science©, Coordinator: Lueile BiGirelamQf A^^siatant* 
Katharine Autin* 
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Appendix B 
LET OF PARTICIPANTS 



Le^sora Cole Alexander 
Dl^z*ector , Women 1 s Bureau 
0*^S* Department of Labor 
Wa^Bhington, D.C, 

Bt^ijamin C* Amiek, III 
ABslyst , Office of 

3?eohnol egy Assessment 
0*^3. Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

Sil£.een Applebaum 
Associate Professor 
Department of Economics 
Te^aple University 
Phltiadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Eatoherine Autin 

St^^f Assistant, Committee 

cz»n Women's Employment and 

Related Social Issues 
National Academy of Sciences 
Washington, D.C, 

MlteCtaael A, Baker 
Rg^earoh Director 
Editeeational Fund 
timr- York, New York 

Bsr^^bara Baran 
DepiBsrtttent of City and 

fei^gional Planning 
tot^versity of Californi 
S#iSl£eley, California 

Sfci^ra Beokman 

Indsastrial Union Department 

AFL— CIO 

WaQfeiington, D.C* 
Debteie Bell 

Afli8^*loan Federation of State, 
O^^unty and Municipal Employees, 
AeL-CIO 

New York, New York 



John R. Beverly 

Chief, Division of Program 

Evaluation and Review 
Women's Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 

Marjorie Blumenthal 
Project Director, Office of 

Technology Assessment 
U.S. Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

Eileen Boris 
Department of History 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 

Kathleen Burlew 
Department of Psychology 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Valerie Carter 
Department of Sociology 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

Dennis Chamot 

Department for Professional 

Employees, AFL-CIO 
Washington, D.C. 

Cynthia H. Chertos 
Research Director 
Center for Women 

in Government 
State University of New York 
Albany, New York 

Kathleen Christensen 

Associate Director 

Center for Human Environments 

City University of New York 

Graduate School 

New York, New York 



Vary T, Coatts 
Project KPirietor 

Office off Technology Asses^esient 
U.S, Cqrigress 
Wa^aicgt^Dnj D.G. 

Barbara *3.F. Cohen 
Research Psychologist 
Natiofi&l Institute for 

Oceup^-tional Safety and $^3eUh 
CiMiadt-tij Ohio 

Luoile fi^OiroIamo 
Staff Assistant 

CoiraaltM** on Women's Bnpioy^Benfc 

and BOUted Social Issued 
Natiori^l Academy of $Q±mo&^m 
Washiii$t-on, D.C, 

Faye Dtfolfciin 
Assoa40t*« Director 
Haw York University 
New York , New York 

Larry p£^ke 

Labor I?§«noaist 

Bureau od 1 Labor Statistics 

U.S* B#&^,rta§nt of Labor 

Waahittgt«n, D,C» 

Joyce PUrflay 
Aisistsa^ Director 
Education Fund 

Ameriesfc Federation ©f Sfca*^^ s 

Couaty * and Municipal 

Emplcty**3es, AFL-CIO 
Mew York ^ Nsw York 

Julie A, Early 

Anerio&ti Association for %$^m 

Advancement of Sciences 
Washington, D.C, 

Eiisabptfc Unaudi 

Servioe ■Itapioyees Jnternati^Mal 

Bnios 
Waahi^t^piij D.C, 

Roslya Feldberg 
Hurry Research Center 
Radoliff« College 
CaabrMfie, Massachusetts 



%^*yna Sbore Fras©^ 
3f=^nior Associate 
KatlQQ^, Institute for Work 

and Learning 
yB^hingtoPp D*G, 

fs^trioia Fried! afii 
f^ask Force on tfcmerand Of flea 

Automation 
C c^mm unity Service Jooisty 
Nisiw York, New York 

Earsn Gamble 

A=iaXyst f Office of fiohnology 

Assessment 
tJ_s. Congress 
K^^sfaington f P.O, 

Bw^elyn Glenn 
A^seooiate Professor 
P^3partment of Sootelogy 

f] orida State University 

J^^llahassee f Florida 

Cisarity Goodman 
C^^nf erence Go-CoOTdinster 
fonin's Bureau CCosioltant ) 
0^6* Department at Labor 
ffM^ahlngton, D.C, 

Jc»mn Greenbaum 
AaBaooiate Prof eMori Pity 

University of flew York 
taw York, New York 

Jw-dith Gregory 
fl<^ search Associate 
pa^partment for Prof esBional 

ItaployeeSi AFL-CJO 
Washington, D.C* 

li Tida B, Greff 
St — af f Assistant 
tfo-pmen * s Bureau CCocsultant ) 
0, S. Department of Labor 

ga _T*bara Gutek 
£s ^sociate Professor 
Fa^oulty in Psychology 
01 mremont Graduate School 
CI aremont y California 
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Heidi I. Bartaaann 
Study Director 

Committee ©a tan f s aspioymsnt 

and Related geoial isataes 
National Aoadesy of Sciences 
Washington, b,c, 

Handy Hodson 
Department of Seoioloipf 
University of Isms at Atastin 
Austin f Taws 

William Hofftaan 

Chairman, Professional, Teohnieai, 

and Salaried Conference Board 
IDE, AH-CIO 
Schenectady, Hew York 

Timothy C. Bant 
Senior Research Economist 
W.E. Upjohn tnatitue for 
Employment tear eh 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Kristlne Iverson 

Professional Staff 

U.S. Senate Conittee o£ Labor 

and Human RaBOurees 
Washington | D,c, 

Howard JenklnB 
(Representing Haurio© E^rlcins} 
Opportunities Industrialisation 

Center 
Washington, D.C. 

Bonnie H. Johnson 
Manager, Of fiee Systems 

Development f IHT1L Corp • 
Santa Clara, California 

Stephen Marc Klein 
Partner, Context Arohi toots 
New York, New York 

Phillips Kraft 
Center for Sums? Research 
University of Massachusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Roberta McKay 
Economist, Wotaifl'i Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D % c, 



Barbara Wa^ia 

Wider Oppoi ,4a r*unities for Women 

Washington, D.C, 

Shirley Mal^oem 

Office of O^ooortunlties in Science 
American A^^^ooiation for the 
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Washington, D.C. 

Donald W. Hs^s 
Senior Conm^aitant 
Arthur p. tattle, Inc. 
Cambridge, ferfassaohusetts 

Gwendolyn B« Moore 
Vice Presid^^nt 
Cosmos Corp^^ration 
Washington , D.C, 

Mary Murphr^se 
Conf erecoe CSoordinater 
Women's Bureau (Consultant) 
U*S. DspartoMent of Labor 
Washington , D.C* 

Thierry J, JSoyelle 

Research Sol»oiar, Conservation 
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Columbia OgL^versity 
New York, tfs^w York 

Marietta B. Olson 
Associate fr^efessor 
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New York, He=w York 
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Chief, offic-^e of Policy Analysis 

and Information 
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